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INTRODUCTORY LECTURE.—Br James Watzrn, - . pagel 


Subject, accidental education, p. 3—extensive influence of acci- 
dental causes,—examples, 4—entire confidence not to be reposed in 
plans and systems of education, 5—failures in education ; their causes 
6—the entire exclusion of young minds from injurious influence, im- 
practicable and inexpedient,—Owen’s experiment, 8—Fellenburg’s 
experiment, 9—influence of teachers, ibid—closing remarks, ibid. 


LECTURE I. 


ON THE EDUCATION OF FEMALES.—By Georce B. Emerson, 15 


_ Extent of the subject—plan of the discussion to be pursued—inter- 
esting relations sustained by woman—woman considered as a solitary, 
intelligent being, 17—in the relation of daughter, 18—duties and in- 
fluence in this sphere, 19—as the mistress of a family, ibid—as a moth- 
er, 20—her influence over her children. I. In regard to their phys- 
ical education. II. In the cultivation of moral principle. III. In 
the developement of their intellectual powers. IV. In the formation 
of Christian character, 21-24—woman considered as a member of so- 
ciety, 25—influence of woman in promoting the present enjoyment of 
those around her, 26—conversation—the accomplishments ; true view 
to be taken of them, tbid—woman considered as an instructer; 
as an immortal being, 282———Course of discipline and study for the 
female mind. General objects of study. I. Acquisition of knowl- 
edge—natural history—vegetable and animal physiology—the book of 
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revelation, 28-32. II. Formation of languages—importance of the 
study of Latin—connexion of the Latin with the English language— 
interesting cases of the derivation of English words from the Latin— 
objections to the study considered, 32-36. III. Discipline of the fac- 
ulties—mental arithmetic—geometry—composition, 37, 38—extent to 
which female education should be carried, 38—extensive influence 
of a highly cultivated female, 40—connexion between the condition of 
the female sex and national intelligence and virtue, 41. 


LECTURE ll. 


ON MORAL EDUCATION.—By Jacozs Aszort, ©. Ame sate ee 


Comparative intellectual and moral progress of children in schools, 
45—cultivation of moral principle neglected, 47—first step in moral 
education the establishment of authority, 48—tone and manner of au- 
thority seldom to be employed, 49—moral education wanted rather 
than moral instruction, 51—virtuous principle to be brought into 
action, 52—illustrations, 53—securing the affections of pupils, 55—a 
scene in school, 56—propositions, 60—the Saturday exercise, 62— 
religious principle, 64. 


LECTURE III. 


ON THE USEFULNESS OF LYCEUMS.—Br 8. C. Parties, 65 


Introduction.—Lyceums suited to country and age, 67—influence of 
country and age upon the condition of man as an individual, a member 
of society, a political agent, and an intellectual and moral being, 68— 
peculiar condition of an individual in this country, 68-70—in this age, 
70—individual competition, 70,71—examples of distinguished individ- 
uals—Napoleon—Lafayette, 71, 72—personal influence of Lafayette, 
and want of other such individuals in recent French revolutions, 72- 
75—favourable influence of Lyceums on character and condition of 
individuals, 75, 76—instances of favourable influence of similar associ- 
ations—Henry Brougham and Henry Clay, 76-78. 

Peculiarities of society in this country, 78-80—distinctions of dif- 
ferent classes, what they are not, and what they are, 80-82—higher 
class dependent upon the lower in character and condition, 82-84— 
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all classes of society alike subject to external vicissitudes, 84, 85— 
‘Lyceum adapted to the condition of our society, 85—suited to extend 
the benefits and to heighten the pleasures of social intercourse, 86. 

Peculiarities of our political condition, 86-88—influence of the cir- 
cumstances under which the government was established—federal 
union an aggregate of divisions and subdivisions of power continued 
upon a principle of induction, 88—organization of State of Massachu- 
setts, especially considered with a view to show the large amount and 
extensive distribution of public official duty devolved upon its citizens, 
88-90—importance of various acquisitions in knowledge to public offi- 
cers and to citizens generally, whether referring’ to municipal, State, 
or national concerns, 90-92—usefulness of Lyceums in this respect 
variously illustrated, 92-94—-may be rendered subservient to’ the promo- 
tion of political intelligence and morality, 94—the want of such an 
institution in the present political condition of the country, 95. 

Man, as an intellectual and moral being, has higher claims and du- 
ties than those involved in the relations already considered, 95— 
knowledge and virtue chiefly to be prized, as they imply his connexion 
with his whole race, and endure throughout his whole existence, 96— 
practical value of human mind, and necessity of moral discipline, 96, 97 
—evils of the want of such discipline, 97—acquisition of intellectual 
and moral excellence accelerated or retarded by circumstances of 
country and age,—necessity of political and religious liberty, of the 
diffusion of knowledge, and of public and private virtue, ibid—liberty, 
notwithstanding the dangers incidental to it, the nurse of intellectual 
and moral vigour, 98—our country and age in respect to intellectual 
and moral influence favourably contra-distinguished from all others 
98, 99—liberal tendencies diffused hence and re-acting hither, 99— 
Lyceums suited to promote intellectual and moral improvement, 100. 

Concl ketch ,of the country—natural advantages—political 
origin, progress, and prospects of the people—domestic, social, liter- 

ary, and religious institutions the causes of political security, and of 
private and public virtue and happiness, 100-102, 








LECTURE IV. 


ON THE EDUCATION OF THE FIVE SENSES.—By Wirt H. 
Brooks, - - - - - - - - - - 103 





‘Prominent objects of sight, of the sense of touch, of the smell, of the 
taste, 105-106—of hearing, 106—importance of improving the senses, 
thid—original state of the mind before sensation begins, 107—state of 
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the mind after sensation begins, ibid—first exertions of the memory, 
first exertions of the judgment, first efforts of the imagination, 109— 
origin of the power of voluntary attention, 109, 110—review of the 
origin of the leading powers of the mind, ibid—evidence of the im- 
provableness of the senses drawn from analogy, evidence from the 
nature and operations of the senses, how we learn to judge of distances 
by the eye, 11], 112—by the ear, 112—objection against the improy- 
ableness of the senses answered, 113—case of the blind boy from 
Cheselden, 113, 114—conclusions from that case, 114, 115—positive 
proofs ‘that the senses are improvable, 115—whether sensation or 
perception is improved, 116, 117—-what can be done for educating the 
senses of infants, 117—how the sight can be improved, 117, 118— 
the sense'df touch, 118, 119—of hearing, the smell, the taste, 119— 
foundation of the sciences, 120—how the sciences should be studied, 
thid—importance of the senses throughout man’s existence, 121, 122, 


LECTURE V. 


ON THE MEANS WHICH MAY BE EMPLOYED TO STIMULATE 
THE STUDENT WITHOUT THE AID OF EMULATION.— 
By Joun L. Panwnunst, - ~- oie fe tar GataerdgR 


Emulation is a principle generally resorted to—its influence, power- 
ful and lasting—its lawfulness, doubtful—importance of calling in the 
aid of other motives, either as a substitute or an auxiliary, 125. I. 
The human mind formed for activity, and naturally happy in being ac- 
tive, 126—necessity of guarding against counteracting influences; as 
too long continuance of mental exertion, too long confinement to a 
single object, neglect to cultivate all the faculties, thwarting the in- 
clination, want of bodily exercise, overloading and distracting the 
mind, and of directing the attention to suitable objects, as, the sensi- 
ble properties, names and uses of material things, natural and artificial, 
127—lessons adapted to the capacity of the learner, ibid—inductive 
method of teaching, 129. II. Variety and novelty, ibid—different 
branches at different hours of the day, 130—new ideas to be distin- 
guished from old ones, ibid. III, The attention to be kept fixed during 
an exercise—manner of asking questions and correcting errors, ibid— 
each individual in a class should listen to the performance of every 
other individual, 131. IV. All calculations as to what part ofan exer- 
cise an individual will be called on to perform, are to be prevented or 
defeated, ibid. V. Scholars should be allowed to try but once in spelling 
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a word, or answering @ question, ibid. VI. Questions to be asked in the 
language of the instructer,and answered in that ofthe pupil, 132. VII. 
Power of sympathy, tbid—effect of this in creating in some a fondness 
for learning, and in others an aversion to it, 133. III. Approbation of the 
teacher, parents, and friends—a spirit of rivalry to be guarded against 
—praise to be cautiously bestowed, ibid—all impatience, scolding, and 
driving to be avoided—folly of compelling children to get lessons, 134. 
IX. Pleasing ideas to be associated with a lesson and a book, a school, 
and a teacher, ibid—a teacher should possess a gentle and affectionate 
disposition, ibid. X. Connexion between a good education and future 
respectability and happiness, 135. XI. Asense of duty and of future 
accountability, ibid—the young have no right to waste their time or 
neglect their privileges, ibid. 


LECTURE VI. 








ON GRAMMAR.—By Gootp Brows, - -+- -+- - «+ + IJ37 


















Grammar, meaning of the term, 139—extent of the science, 140— 
origin and utility of language, 143—difference of opinion in regard to 
it, 146—Cadmus, 148—history of the English language, 148—its origin 
obscure, 150—Anglo Saxon dialect, 152—Saxon history, ibid—Alfred’s 
paraphrase, 153—admixture of Danish and Norman words, ibid— 
first English translation of the Bible, 155—first English printing, ibid. 
—the grammatical study of the English language, 156—nature of the 
study, 158—grammatical study recent, 162—opinion of Locke, 163— 
method of teaching, 164—Murray’s book of exercises, 167—his forms 
imperfect, ibid—parsing, 168—modern simplifyers, 172—origin and 
character of English grammars, 184—Paul’s, 175—parts of speech, 176— 
Ben Johnson, 178—William Walker, 179—Richard Johnson, ibid— 
Dr. Priestley, 182. 


LECTURE VII. 





INFLUENCE OF ACADEMIES AND HIGH SCHOOLS ON COM- 
MON SCHOOLS.—By Wizuiam C. Fowretr, : - ied 












Statement of the subject, 185—the standing of academies and high 
schools in relation to colleges on the one hand, and common schools 
on the other—the means by which they can be improved, in order that 
they may exert a greater and more salutary influence upon common 
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schools. I. By employing permanent teachers, 186—experience in fa- 
vour of this, ibid—their present condition in this respect, ibid—tem- 
porary teachers cannot become sufficiently interested, nor sufficiently 
acquainted with the science or the art of instruction, 188—definition 
of education, ibid—implies that the teacher, in order to success, 
should have made extensive attainments in his acquaintance with the 
objects of the knowledge he attempts to impart, and likewise with the 
human mind in general, and the pupil’s mind in particular ;—that he 
should be acquainted with the means of curing his mental defects, 
whatever they may be—temporary teachers do not stay long enough 
to finish what they begin; nor to gain a personal influence in the 
community to add weight to their authority, 189, 190—a reference to 
the effects that would be produced upon the other learned professions 
if a course were pursued in them similar to what is now pursued in the 
profession of teaching, 190, 191—motives to engage permanently in 
this profession, 192. II. Means of improving their condition is a longer 
attendance in them on the part of the pupil, 193—their present con- 
dition in this respect, 193, 194—the inadequateness of the knowledge 
gained by those who complete their education in them, 194—a longer 
attendance necessary to discover and remove their mental defects, and 
to become acquainted with subjects in their relations, 195—as consid- 
erable time is necessary for the sculptor to form an imitation of the 
body, so it is for the instructer to form the mind, 1$8.1.I. Means of 
promoting their influences, viz. by increasing their number, ibid—diffi- 
cult to obtain established information on the subject of academies and 
high schools, 199—many flourishing towns destitute of them, in which 
they might be supported,—their usefulness in raising the standard of 
education, in increesing the number of well qualified teachers, and in 
relieving common schools of embarrassing numbers, 200—the increase 
of expense the prevailing objection—instance of the beneficial effects 
of one of these higher institutions, 20]—enumeration of several kinds 
of institutions, with the manner in which they should be supported, 
201, 202. IV. Means of increasing their influence, viz. by having a 
department in them for qualifying teachers, 202—art of teaching not 
incommunicable, tbid—the different modes of government, the differ- 
ent masters employed, anc the different manner of ihstruction may 
and should be known, 202, 203—seminaries, solely for teachers desir- 
able, 203—some difficulties in the way of introducing them, tbid— 
these difficulties do not lie to an equal extent in the way of introdu- 
cing departments for qualifying teachers into academies and high 
schools, 204—advantage resulting from the arrangement, ibid—what 
should be the subjects taught in such a department, ibid—much to en- 
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courage the hope of improvement in education, 205—its importance, 
—206. 


LECTURE VIII. 


ON NATURAL HISTORY, AS A BRANCH OF COMMON EDU- 
CATION.—By Cremest Donen, eyes ae: Se 207 


The object of the lecture, 209—design of education, 210—what ed- 
ucation comprehends, 211—education answers imperfectly its designs, 
tbid—some of the evils under which it labours, 213—the study of nat- 
ural history proposed as a remedy, 215—its importance in education, 
and its influence on the mind, 216—extent of natural history, ibid— 
how much of it may be taught in common education, 217—the object 
of natural history should be to teach a knowledge of things rather than 
of words, 217, 218—mineralogy, 218—geology and chemistry, 219— 
botany, 220-222—agriculture, 222-224—the animal kingdom; their 
use and importance to man, 224, 225—entomology, 226-229—the 
beautiful variety of nature, arising from a few simple principles, 229— 
respiration in different animals, ibid—oxygen, carbon, and hydrogen 
in the vegetable kingdom, 230—animals of the ocean, ibid—birds, 231 
—higher classes of animals, 232—animal physiology,—anatomy, 233— 
value of natural history in early education, ibid. 


ESSAY ON SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE, 21 a —— 


Prize Essay.—Influence of surrounding objects, 241—common 
defects of school-houses, 242—choice of a situation, 243—size of 
house, 244—arrangement of seats, desks, &c. 245—windows, 249— 
doors, 250—ventilation, 251—method of warming, ibid—cleanliness, 
252—play-ground, 253—objections answered, ibid—apparatus, 257— 
plan, 258—explanation, 259. 


APPENDIX. 


1. Communication from Mr. Wriiu1m C. Woopsriner, on the 

size and ventilation of school-rooms, - - - - 261 
2. Extracts from a communication on the construction of school-hous- 
es, from the Rev. Witt1am WooppRipGE, - - = 7 
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3. Elementary echool-rooms, - - 
4. Plan of « village school-house, 
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